


City Groups That Provide Meals 


9606 — 110 Avenue 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday — 7:00 to 


Bissell Centre 

10527-96 Street 423-2285 

Sunday 12:00 -1:30 p.m., sandwiches and 
snacks after church service 

Monday to Thursday - 

10:30 a.m. — sandwiches 

Tuesday and Friday - noon — hot lunch for 
women 

Friday 9:45 a.m. — sandwiches 


Christ Church 12116-102 Avenue 488-1118 
5:30 meal every 3rd Saturday of the month 


Herb Jamieson Centre 10014-105A Avenue 
429-3470 

Only for men who are not on assistance. If on 
assistance, they must get permission form 
their worker 

Monday to Friday — 7:00 to 7:45 breakfast 
12:00 to 12:45 p.m. lunch 
5:00 to 5:45 p.m. supper 
11:00 to 11:45 a.m. brunch 
4:00 to 4:45 p.m. supper 


Weekends 


Edmonton Inner City Victory Church 
10665-98 Street 
Friday 7:00 to 8:00 meal 


House of Refuge Mission 
10339-95 Street 
Daily-8:00 p.m. meal 


J-Jireh Mission Soup Kitchen — East 
11905- 82 Street 489-9138 
Wednesday and Sunday 4:00 p.m. meal 


J-Jireh Mission Soup Kitchen - west 
10137 - 150 Street 489-9138 
Thursday - 4:00 p.m. meal 

Sunday — 10:00 a.m. meal 


Lighthouse Ministries 3010-119 Avenue 
423-1277 or 474-8086 

Wednesday and Sunday 

1:00 and 7:00 p.m. meal 


Marian Centre 

10528-98 Street 424-3544 

Daily except Wednesday 

12:00 to 12:45 p.m. meal 

Closed from the 27th of each month to re- 
open the 1st of next month 


Mustard Seed 

10636-96 Street 

426-5600 

Monday to Friday 7:00 to 8:00 supper 
Zero tolerance of alcohol 


Operation Friendship 
9526-106 Avenue 429-2626 
Monday to Friday - 9:00 a.m. breakfast 
Monday to Sunday — 12:00 noon lunch 
5:00 p.m. supper 
for seniors 55 and over only 


Red Road Healing Society 

4225-118 Avenue 471-3220 

Tuesday and Thursday — 5:00 p.m. meal 
Friday — 12:00 to 1:00 soup and bannock 


River of Life Church 

11368-95 Street 479-6762 
Thursday and Friday — 

11:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. lunch 


Robertson Wesley United Church 
10209 - 123 Street 482-1587 
Second Saturday of each month — 
5:00 p.m. meal 


Sai Sadan 
9619-101 Avenue upstairs 
Wednesday — 6:00 p.m. meal 


Salvation Army 
9620-101A Avenue 242-9222 
Friday - 7:30 a.m. breakfast 


, St. Peter’s Lutheran Church 


426-1122 


9:00 a.m. breakfast 

St. Faith’s Anglican 

11725-93 Street — parish hall 

477-5931 

Thursday - 12;30 p.m. soup 

Saturday - 8:30 to 10:00 a.m. breakfast 
3rd Friday of the month — 7:00 supper 


Victory Café and Soup Bar 
13411- Fort Road 
Monday — 5:30 to 6:45 meal 


Women’s Emergency Accommodation 
Centre 

9611-101A Avenue 423-5302 

Meals for women staying at the shelter. If not, 
a bag lunch is given. 


Edmonton Orthodox Reformed Church 
11610 — 95A St. 

Worship Services 1OAM & 6PM Sunday 
Mondays 6:15 Youth Gym Night 
Thursdays 6:15 Soup & Study — Free! 
Info: Pete Wright — 479-1860 
www.orcurc.org 


B's Diner -100 Street and Whyte Avenue - 
meals, Wednesdays 1 to 3 p.m. 


Jasper Place Health and Wellness Centre - 
15210-Stoney Plain road - meals - Mondays 7 
to 8 p.m. 


Free Soup, sandwich and other food Items at: 
One Accord Bible F Baptist Church 

10802 - 93rd street, 

from: 

10:00 to 1:00 pm 

Saturdays 

for Info: 425-6310 

or 710-6311 
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Keep Edmonton Street News on the Street. 


Become a sponsor. 
Edmonton Street News provides employment for those who are margin- 
alized by poverty through publication of a newspaper that is sold on the 
street by vendors. Vendors purchase papers for 50 cents a copy, then sell 


Edmonton Street News is produced by a group of volunteers. Money is 
needed to pay for printing costs.and to cover other expenses such as ven- 
dor badges, stamps, envelopes, gas, printer cartridges, bank fees, etc. 
We are looking for monthly sponsors and other donations to cover these 
[J | want to donate $600 to cover printing costs for one month. 

per month to help pay for 

The names of all donors will be published in the December issue each 


year unless donors wish to remain anonymous. 
Our vendors are depending on you. 


Edmonton Street News Society 


Photo by Gail Kelly! 





has already made a noticeable change in the 
community.The day of the meeting I drove 
down Whyte Avenue hoping to see Nichols so I 
could take his picture for this article. Just east 
of Calgary Trail, I spied two Mountie hats bob- 
bing up and down next to a pirate hat, a cow- 
boy hat, a blues hat, and a hillbilly hat, worn 
by a handful of people without homes. Someon 
was playing a harmonica, while a few were 
chilling out on the warm wooden street bench 
nearby. Beneath one of the brims, I found 
Nichols, doing his job building positive rela- 
tions. 


People without homes mentioned a change 
in some of the cops in Strathcona recently. 
The change is so positive and came about so 
suddenly that the people who attended the 
last council meeting for people on the street 
(the Roaming Council) decided to vote for the 
cop that left the most positive impression. 
Jeremy Nichols was the winner of this first- 
time acknowledgment of a job well done. 
Technically, Nichols is not a cop. He was par- 
ticipating in a Strathcona community liaison 
project developed by Steve Young from the 
Strathcona police division. The program 


had only been in effect for two months but By Gail Kelly 


Tent City has chain link fence 


Security has been beefed up at Edmonton’s tent city since a 
chain link fence was put up the first of August, and a metal 
trailer was moved in near the gate as an office for two secu- 
rity guards. Although the gate cannot be locked at any time, 
the security guards keep tabs on people going in and out. In 
addition, all of the residents had to be registered, and those 
who didn’t have identification were given help in acquiring 
it. Police and health inspectors regularly patrol the camp. 

The new security has been hailed as a blessing by some 
residents of Tent City, like the woman who said she can 
finally sleep at night knowing that no one is going to walk in 
one her. Others have found themselves turfed out when police searches uncovered 
drugs and/or drug paraphernalia or weapons in their possession. Some residents have 
moved on for other reasons. Smurf, who was the first “mayor” of Tent City has set 
up his tent in Mary Burlie Park, back where most of the Tent City people first erect- 
ed tents. He doesn’t agree with the signs put up on the chain link fence directing peo- 
ple to donate to The Mustard Seed or to the Edmonton Food Bank rather than to give 
donations directly to the residents of the tent city. 






By Linda Dumont 


Letter to the Editor 


The Chief of Police spent loads of money on advertising to prevent crime. Am I hearing 
him right and the ads are supposed to be aimed for youth? Okay. I am wondering if the 
money could have been spent in other places? I know, I know...that it is what most people 
would say. Let me tell you a story back when in the summer of 2006 when the police issued 
warnings to the homeless or street people not to cross the bridge to the north because of the 
beatings and death of the homeless man named Powder. He was a friend of my fathers who ~ 
was not homeless but liked to pick bottles. My father’s last job was building the Churchill 
Pedway. 

My father, who was diagnosed with Dementia, needed help getting out of the rough neigh- 
bourhood and bad relationships, ID fraud, break and enters, beatings, extortion and a police 
report to prove it all when he was left for dead in a separate incident AND NOT INVESTL- 
GATED after the police shooting. You would think after having diligently kept important _ 
details that there would be charges filed since the people who went after my father for years 
are now coming after me? No. But there are the ads which are saying what I have for far 
more years with less amount of money, too! The lawyers do nothing as well as the Police to 
boot,too. Wow! The Police report was filed in May ‘07. How many donuts does it take to 
read a report? It’s August and the Internal Affairs is taking longer. WOW, What have we 
accomplished paying for those ads? By C.C.Etzerza 









It’s wrong to deny a right. 
For too long we’ve treated the call for 
decent housing for everyone as a political 
issue and debated with politicians and 
bureaucrats about details of policy and 
budget. 

But having an adequate place to call 
home is a fundamental human right and it’s 
time we made it a moral issue. It’s simply 
wrong that thousands of children, women 
and men depend on emergency shelter or 
worse in our wealthy city. 

It’s wrong to deny a right. 

We live in a country and a province 
where the governments every year have sur- 
pluses in the billions of dollars. Billions of 
dollars. We have everything we need to solve 
this problem except the will. On the edge of 
the Legislature grounds as we walked here a 
few minutes ago we passed a large building 
that belongs to the provincial government 
and it’s sat empty, unused, for the last 20 
years. It could provide housing for everyone 
who is stuck living out of a tent in this city, 
and have room left over. 


Adequate housing is a basic human right. 


And it’s wrong to deny a right. 

Federal and provincial governments cre- 
ated the current housing problems in the 
mid-90s when they cut funding of social 





ADAH Housing Rally 


housing. And no small good-hearted charita-_ 
ble actions by community members now are 
going to solve the problem. A large re-invest- 
ment in social housing from these govern- 
ments is needed if things are going to get 
better for all those without a place to call 
home. 

We've been gathering at rallies in 
Edmonton to deliver this message for the 
past eight years. During that time the daily 
count of homeless people has increased from 
900 to over 2600 and the supply of low- 
income housing has actually shrunk. That’s 
shameful. We need to stop “calling for action” 
and DEMAND performance from our govern- 
ments. Or else. 

Canada has one of the lowest levels of 
spending on social programs of the entire 
developed world—only a few places like 
Turkey, the United States and Mexico do 
worse. We have the money to do much bet- 
ter. But most important, we should have the 
moral responsibility to do better. 

It’s wrong to deny a right and it’s past 
time we cleaned up our act. It’s wrong to 
deny a right, and decent housing is a right 
for every person in Edmonton. 

By Jim Gurnett 


seseenter 


Will yoo Te 


P. tula Kirman 


Rally on housing problems in Alberta’s booming economy 


About 200 people gathered at the Alberta 
legislature Saturday, August 18 to rally for 
more affordable housing. This is the second 
rally organized by ADAH, a non-partisan 
group formed in May with the intention of 
addressing social issues caused by Alberta’s 


that 25% of new developments be designated 
as affordable housing, that rent control be 
enforced across the province, and that one 
per cent of federal and provincial budgets be 
set aside for affordable housing. 

ADAH member Greg Farrants said their 
next rally, tentatively scheduled to take place 
next month, will focus on the student hous- 
ing shortage plaguing university and college 
students. 


booming economy. 

People gathered at City Hall for a meal of 
soup served by Food Not Bombs, then 
marched to the legislature where speakers 
addressed current housing issues in boom- 
ing Alberta. Between speakers, there were 
performances by musical and theatrical 
groups including the Raging Grannies, and 
Paula Kirman, editor of Our Voice. 

ADAH member Lynn Sutankayo listed 
three demands of the provincial government: 


"So many students are actually detracted 
from coming to Alberta because they don't 
want to deal with the hassle of finding hous- 
ing," Farrants said. 

By Pedro Schultz 
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Memoir of a Barely Visible Man 





“How did I get so far gone 


Where do I belong 


And where in the world did 


I ever go wrong 


If | took the time to replace 


What my mind erased 


| still feel as if I'm here but 


I'm gone" 


-Curtis Mayfield, "Here But I'm 
Gone" 
New World Order, 1996. 


I knew something was wrong the instant I 
turned the valve. The gauge on the tank may 
have read empty, but the sudden gust of 
anhydrous ammonia that sprayed directly 
into my face proved it otherwise. My lungs 
seized. I couldn't breath. I stumbled out the 
rear of the printing shop and finally caught a 
breath. 

That was on a Tuesday afternoon in July, 
1991. It began with the injury but it did not 
end with it. 

As the days and weeks followed, I became 
conscious of a sharp, stabbing pain that 
crisscrossed my face. A deep-in-the-bone 
kind of pain, moving from one side of my face 
to the other, from the top of my forehead, 


down behind my eyes, to the gum-line of my 
upper jaw. A bone splitting pain. Like a mask 
I couldn't take off. I would blow large clots of 
bloody mucus from my nose until I could 
blow nothing at all. The anhydrous ammonia 
had burned away my sinus membranes and 
damaged my inter-cranial nerves. 

As with most cases of this sort, there 
were improper safety standards (or a bare 
minimum) and the company was more inter- 
ested in hushing up the entire affair the 
most expedient way possible. Before I could 
apply for my company's insurance, I was 
fired (The company didn't want an increase 
in their insurance premiums). 

Unable to work due to the constant pain 
caused by my injury, I was completely 
dependent on the meager medical dole I got 
from social services to make ends meet and 
support my family, while the Worker's 
Compensation Board adjudicated my claim -- 
a process taking anywhere from six months 
to eternity -- during which time I was made 
to jump through every conceivable bureau- 
cratic hoop imaginable. For instance, the 
date of termination on my separation slip, 
and the date on the letter of termination did 
not coincide (another bureaucratic hoop 
among many). 

I would soon learn that there was some- 
thing not quite right about the entire situa- 
tion -- a sort of unwritten, unspoken collu- 
sion that went on between the provincial gov- 
ernment, occupational health and safety, and 
the Worker's Compensation Board during the 
late 1980s and early 1990s. A kind of trian- 
gle wherein the claims of injured workers 
were being denied at alarming rates and for 
the flimsiest of reasons. I would wind up 
being one such injured worker. To add 
insult to injury, the opinions of government 
appointed doctors were given far more weight 
than one's own personal doctor in these pro- 
ceedings. 

Not that my doctor at the time was very 
much help. He had already added one word 
into my medical file that doomed my applica- 
tion for compensation from the start. 
Malingerer. Once that single malignant, 
malevolent word had entered my medical file, 


it poisoned the objectivity of every other doc- 
tor and specialist that file had come in con- 
tact with. For the longest time I wondered 
why doctors and specialists had refused to 
send me for such tests as MRI's and CAT 
scans. In one particular case, a neurologist 
could tell me by just looking at me that a 
MRI would not uncover anything, so why 
waste the taxpayer's money? The entire visit 
lasted about 11 or 12 minutes. I had waited 
six months to see this specialist. 

Of course, I was denied compensation 
from the WCB. The government doctor deter- 
mined my injury to be the result of smoking. 
My current doctor figures that in order to 
attribute the damage done to my sinuses and 
inter-cranial nerves to smoking, I would have 
had to, and I quote "inhale 1000 cigarettes 
up both nostrils for at least 100 years or 
more. Ridiculous." 

My last choice now was Assured Income 
for the Severely Handicapped (AISH). Every 
other avenue of compensation had been 
blocked, and I figured I had a chance consid- 
ering the severity of my injury and my inabil- 
ity to work. So I applied. I spent weeks filling 
out all the necessary forms, letters from doc- 
tors (this is when I discovered the medical 
file with the word malingerer in it -- given 
that I no longer saw that particular doctor, I 
didn't include anything from his file), et 
cetera. I crossed every "t" and dotted every "i" 
before submitting the application. The year 
was 1995. DENIED. 

This I learned was the fate of all initial 
AISH applications. A means of weeding out 
those applicants who are not completely seri- 
ous about their application. My AISH appeal, 
a year later, however, was a Kafkaesque 
experience I would never forget. 

Alone, sitting in plastic chair; five people 
enter the room (four men in their fifties and 
one older woman, perhaps sixty) and sit 
behind a long table opposite me about fifteen 
feet away. Under flickering fluorescent office 
lighting, the appeals board begins its work. 
They watch me, then flip through nearly 
identical file folders. It's like some inquisi- 
tion. Questions and queries fling across the 
room at me as though they're trying to catch 
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me contradicting myself. They repeat 
answers I have just given to them in the 
form of questions. They persist, persist and 
insist like an ceaseless loop of tape. The 
more I speak -- the more their questions 
multiply. I feel like an object of suspicion. 
It's obvious that nobody on the appeals 
panel has the slightest medical knowledge or 
training, but they do have some connection 
with the provincial government (at least at 
arms length). How long are they going to 
stretch this out? I wonder. Are they paid by 
the half hour? The hour? Or by the appeal? I 
will never know. Before adjourning, the older 
woman at the end of the table asks me if it's 
possible for me to undergo a sinus trans- 
plant. 

Two months later I receive an envelope in 
my mailbox informing me that my applica- 
tion has been approved. 

One might think that a time for celebra- 
tion. Finally, five years after my initial injury 
I was getting some compensation. But I did- 
n't feel very much like celebrating that day, 
and have celebrated very little since. In fact, 
that day marked my graduation into the 
ranks of the invisible poor. Invisible because 
unlike the more visibly poor like the home- 
less, or the indigent in our community, AISH 
recipients go unseen, and for the most part, 
unheard. 

Living on a fixed income for the last 
dozen years has taught me the lengths to 
which the invisible poor will go to hold a 
family together with what meagre resources 
are at hand. Cutting out one meal for an 
adult means another meal for a child. 
Cutting out two means another meal for 
one's spouse. Given that most AISH recipi- 
ents already have poor health to begin with, 
it's easy to see where this sort of long term 
deprivation ends up. Poverty isn't recom- 
mended for your health Hidden from the 
majority of society because of their disabili- 
ties, AISH recipients are further isolated by a 
system that keeps them voiceless and strug- 
gling with the effects of long term poverty. | 

And subsidized housing isn't always the 
panacea it is often made out to be -- when 
and if it is actually available (waiting lists 
have become so long it's almost no longer an 
alternative but a distant hope for many liv- 
ing on fixed incomes). And AISH recipients 


are made even more invisible as subsidized 
housing hardly even begins to touch on their 
particular housing requirements (i.e. wheel- 
chair access, environmental sensitivities). 
Believe me, charity isn't giving away food 
that you wouldn't consume yourself. The 
items that I've seen in more than one church 
pantry were so long past their best before 


“there was something not 
quite right about the 
entire situation -- a sort of 
unwritten, unspoken 
collusion that went on 
between the provincial 
government, occupational 
health and safety, and the 
Worker's Compensation 


Board” 


date I was afraid to touch them. And most 
do not realize that to access a food bank, 
one first needs transportation there and 
back. How many people does this eliminate 
already? Once when I asked my own particu- 
lar pastor where do the chronically ill belong 
in your church, his response was to block 
my email. You cannot get more invisible 
than that, but it is not entirely surprising 
either. 

People are afraid of the poor. They are 
scared they are going to join their ranks. 
They are scared of losing what little they 
have left. Seems the more one has, the more 
conservative one becomes, and to hell with 
the good angels of our nature. LIke them, 
poverty to me was just an abstraction, a 
passing thought, or perhaps a minor incon- 


__ venience whenever some panhandler asked 


me for change, until I was injured at work. 
Then it became as real to me as the constant 
mind-searing pain I've experienced every day 
since. 

People are usually buttressed by the peo- 
ple in their lives: by relatives, by friends, by 


people one knows. But the chronically and 
severely disabled often lose these buttresses 
over time. Friends are first to go. Even family 
members find themselves to be "too busy" 
with their own complicated lives. So the 
eventual marginalization, alienation becomes 
fairly universal and total as what little social 
support one had slowly evaporates. This iso- 
lation, combined with the lack of financial 
and physical resources just adds to the 
malaise of insecurity. 

You count the number of pills each day, 
the number of pills each week, the numbers 
of pills each month. You measure your life 
between visits to the doctor and the pharma- 
cy and back. It becomes as routine as the 
directions at the bottom of this or that vial: 
take with water, take with food, take on an 
empty stomach, do not take if pregnant or if 
you plan to become pregnant. 

On TV politicians talk about solving our 
province's social problems. Must be election 
time. Throw some more money at the prob- 
lem until the voters look away, or just get 
bored. There's always the churches to pull 
up the slack, or so we're led to believe. Some 
people call me bitter. I'm not bitter, I'm just 
terminally cynical. After 17 years is it any 
surprise? 

Very little has changed -- in some 
respects, it has gotten worse. Consecutive 
conservative governments have successfully 
demonized the poor, those on social assis- 
tance, as well as AISH recipients (We all 
recall a former premier's statement regarding 
certain AISH recipients "...that they didn't 
look disabled to me.") The image of the AISH 
slash welfare recipient sitting at home 
watching TV, drinking beer and making 
babies is still rife among the general public. 
On a personal level, it's barely been six 
months since I, myself, was referred to as a 
"sick lazy f##k" by someone I had once 
counted as a friend, or so I had thought. But 
it's easy to scapegoat people you outnumber, 
using fear and loathing as convenient tools 
to do so. We see it happen every night on the 


“evening news. Is it such a big surprise when 


it happens to me? But when it happens to 
you, that's a completely different matter... 


by Mark McCawley 


Homeless in the city 


When I first came to Edmonton, I was 
dissed very badly by Stan Morrison, who was 
my boyfriend at the time. That was my first 
experience with homelessness ever. He and 
the police threw me into the cold, literally, 
because my name wasn’t on the 
lease. My mother paid for our 
home, so I left, not knowing 
where to go. 

I met Robert Crane who is 
now deceased, and we stayed 
overnight in an abandoned 
house. I am a treaty Native, so 
he took me to Saddle Lake 
where I thought I found a home. 
I lived with his two uncles, Jack 
and Percy, for three months. 
There I was robbed of my food. 
Then Percy threw me out 
because of my medical status 
because I am HIV positive. I 
found myself homeless again. 

I ran for my life, barefoot 
and in a nightgown. I found help 
after being in the cold, -42 
below, four miles later. I was 
rushed from St. Paul to the hos- 
pital in Edmonton. I have a bi-polar condi- 
tion so they placed me in Charles Camsel 
Hospital on the psychiatric unit. There I 
made many friends. I was moved into Kairas 
' House II, a house for HIV positive women, 
which is now closed down. There were many 
good people there. Eventually, men were 


allowed to live there, too. Some died, like the 


little girl who was 18 months old. It was very 


sad. Adults seemed to die off sooner than 
their time, too. I met Sam, which is his nick- 
name. Sam and I have stuck beside each 
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other for as far back as I can remember. 
We've had bad and good times. He saved my 
feet, which could have been amputated. 

For 16 years, up until now, we’ve 
remained sheltered, then we found ourselves 
evacuated from our last place because of 
black mold on the walls and weeping tiles 


that needed changing. There was a pool of 
water in our living room. 

Meeting Linda and Glen has given us 
hope. By selling Edmonton Street News, we 
are able to feed and clothe ourselves and 
have a roof over our heads, 
some days together, some days 
not. The summer helps, but we 
know winter is coming. This is 
the coldest city I’ve ever been 
in. Sam dresses me half the 
| time in what is given to us or 
we buy, or we find things. The 
Lord always feeds us because 
§ we are not more important than 
the birds and animals. He helps 
those who help themselves. 

I’ve always had faith. I pray 
_ for all that came my way. I find 
_ it very difficult to ask, but I am 
getting better at it. I’ve been 
- told by many that Jesus is just 
_ testing our faith. No matter how 
low it gets, there is a silver lin- 
_ ing. We’ve found ourselves in 

“.“ ruts but manage to pull our- 
selves out. For the people, I 
pray for happiness and peace. Laughter is 
the best medicine — put on a smile and other 
faces smile back, giving us the strength to 
carry on. 

God Bless all. 

By Marie Murchie, 
Edmonton Street News vendor 
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Letter to Ted 


The author of this letter to Ted Morton likes to share his views with the hon- 
ourable ladies and gentlemen of the Alberta Cabinet. This is one of his corre- 
spondences. Watch for further samples in future issues of ESN 


D ear Ted, 


I think it’s time for another little Ted-a- 
Ted (knowing your fluency with the French 
tongue I’m sure you appreciate that little 
play on téte-a-téte). And I’m equally sure you 
have a few colourful bits of French to say 
every time you hear the francophone version 
of “Mary” these days. You're feeling a bit of 
heat these days, with the current mania for 
“The Environment”, because of the good 
business decision you made to approve test- 
ing for oil up at Marie Lake. As if some bush 
and ponds were God’s gift to Alberta or 
something. 

For 200 years we’ve been prospering by 
using the resources of this province. There 
were probably headlines by the 18th century 
equivalent of today’s tree huggers about how 
the bales of beaver pelts being shipped off to 
England were going to lead to the animals 
being wiped out. And yet there are still so 
blamed many of the stupid rodents around d 
today I have to shoot a few every year just to 
keep culverts from getting plugged up with 
all their damn dam building materials. And 
what about buffalo? They moaned and 
groaned about them being wiped out and 
grabbed a huge chunk of north-east Alberta 
to give them their own park and now you can 
drive down every highway in the province 
and pass herds of them grazing happily. 

So this summer we have a few cottage 
owners out at Marie Lake getting their shorts 
in knots about a little compressed air being 
fired through the water and the media duti- 
fully reporting about the pristine clear water 
and the poor threatened schools of trout and 
walleye, ignoring all the good science that 
says this sort of seismic has worked fine 


scores of other times and will be fine again. 
They make you look like either a dummy, 
with your colleague blaming things on you 
being a rookie, as if this was some sin, or 
like a despicable madman out to ruin the 
Earth. 

They need to give their heads a shake 
and remember that free enterprise is how 
things move forward and a lot of government 
rules and restrictions is not the way to keep 
free enterprise rolling. And you need to have 
some firm words with your boss, Eddie S, 
and let him know it’s time to read the riot 
act in caucus too and remind those back- 
benchers that they are there to toe the gov- 
ernment line, not to chirp on about the con- 
cerns of their constituents. 

Don’t they get it? The reason this is the 
wealthiest place on the planet to live is 
because we are sucking and shovelling coal 
and oil and gas out from under us as fast as 
we can. Jeez Murphy, the reason people are 
getting twice as much to sell their houses as 
the shacks are worth in any objective meas- 
ure is because those minerals are creating a 
boom here and we darn well better take 
advantage of it while we can. I think you and 
I understand Ted that leaving all that black 
gold sitting down there while we live on day 
old bread instead of steak makes about as 
much sense as wearing a seatbelt when we’ve 
been driving for 30 years without an acci- 
dent. 

You might have to get a little blunt if all 
the complaining continues, and explain to 
Albertans they can only afford their fancy 
SUVs and wall size plasma TVs and winter 
holidays in warm places because of our 
petroleum, and if they want to carefully slow- 
ly develop those resources so they last for 
another generation or two, as the Greens 
want us to—or worse yet just pretend they’re 


not down there—then they better be pre- 
pared to start living a lot more modestly. Tell 
them to check out the standard of living in 
Sydney, Cape Breton Island, or Hamilton if 
they want to know what an end to the boom 
will mean for them. 

It was good to see you get back from holi- 
days and take a firm stand on this with the 
whiners and let them know the testing is 
going to go ahead, that we have work to do 
and sitting and smelling the flowers and 
watching the little fishes swim happily about 
is not exactly the top priority. If they think a 
little testing with air is unacceptable, just 
wait until the drilling companies start strip- 
ping off the top soil and moving in the equip- 
ment to go after the oil. Once the countryside 
is dotted with gas flares theyll start to have 
a better sense of what resource development 
is all about. 

The old environment pendulum swings 
back and forth with the public Ted, and it’s 
important for you to make some little noises 
that give the impression you could give a 
damn just to avoid unnecessary hassle, but 
I’m sure you don’t need me to tell you that as 
long as you stay consistent in denying you 
are doing anything wrong the facts will never 
have a chance to winning. Once things move 
forward a little more everyone will get used to 
the new reality and settle down. Alberta 
Tourism will always be able to find enough 
bits of forest and water here or there to show 
off in the ads to make sure the myth of our 
vast undisturbed wilderness lands remains 
the version of things most people have in 
their minds. 

Full speed ahead Ted. Man the (air) tor- 
pedoes. Let the good times roll. 


Ted White 


Observations on Security issues, and Policing 


*Monday August 6/07 

While I was out walking around on the 
southside off Whyte Ave. near Mill Creek in 
the early evening I was drawn to an alley- 
way, curious about some sort of row some- 
one from these apartment blocks was 
involved in. There wer two police cars at the 
scene. A third police car pulled in and came 
up to me to inquiry as to how I was. I replied 
and asked the young constable the same 
thing. He then asked what my business was. 
I told him, then was asked for identification. I 
asked why and he said that he was curious. I 
then said, in a business like way, that legally 
he didn't have the right to ask me this and I| 
continued walking on my merry way. 

Suddenly I was being chased by three 
young constables between the apartment 
buildings and stopped on Whyte Ave. The 
one constable asked to see some I.D. so I 
said pleasantly "Alright I'll be polite about 
this" as I pulled out my business cards, giv- 
ing him one to look at. I feel he was as sur- 
prised as his two comrades that they had 
stopped a Human Rights Advocate instead of 
whomever they thought they were going to 
stop. Giving them my date of birth and other 
information, I asked them why they stopped 
me. They tried to tell me I had given their 
coworker in the other car "attitude". I looked 
at him indignantly and he then said, "I don't 
want to make this confrontational”. 

“Apparently,” I thought dryly accepting 
the card back before hearing him tell the oth- 
ers how I crossed over their "boundary" so I 
asked why the other constable didn't politely 
ask me to either back up or to take another 
route. I don't recall getting an answer to my 
question and took a stab in the dark by say- 
ing "the police come here quite often.'' They 
said they were called to look into a social 
service matter. “Yeah right,” I thought sar- 
castically. Shortly after this we parted. 
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*Tuesday August 7/07 

I went to the Save On Foods store located 
at Jasper and 109th when low and behold 
what should I come across but a Caucasian 
Loss Prevention Officer (store detective) 
struggling with a young native male who was 
attempting to escape custody. While several 
onlookers watched in disbelief at was occur- 
ring a homeless man jumped into the fray in 
order to assist this store employee. Then a 
young Save On Foods grocery clerk came out 
to help and I watched as he deliberately 
punched this native male twice in the face 
before he had given up on further resistance. 
The store detective then gave the young man 
a knee stunner, which I felt was completely 
unnecessary. Once the man was restrained 
and on the concrete, I approached the man- 
ager letting him know who I am, and gave 
him a business card. We got to talking 
about what I witnessed. This male shoplifter 
was being cooperative and remorseful now 
and he apologized for his actions. Out of 
earshot I began talking to him, showing a 
business card and asking him a few ques- 
tions like why he would do what he did. I 
was told that he had been homeless for a 
time and was hungry, and he has no crimi- 
nal record, so I gave him as much legal infor- 
mation as I could, before the police came and 
it was over. 
*Wednesday August 8/07 

At City Centre Mall east, I came across a 
situation involving a native male with a lone 
security officer and this gentleman was being 
asked to leave the mall for twenty four hours. 
I gave this fellow one of my business cards 
stating who I am and what I do and we got to 
talking about this. I was told that he and his 
girlfriend were in City Centre Mall west in the 
Shoppers Drug Mart attempting to purchase 
tobacco when the couple saw that a mall 


security officer was following them through 
the drugstore, even going as far as nudging 
this male with his big belly as if trying to 
coax him into a fight - "Here's the native 
guy". Once outside, from what I gather, the 
officer must have tailed the couple around 
the mall until I became aware of it. 

Standing around while the drama unfold- 
ed I immediately took my pen and notepad 
out of my briefcase and began jotting down a 
few notes as the man spoke to now three 
mall security officers. One officer said that 
the person in question was to be barred from 
the mall for twenty-four hours, another could 
be heard saying forty-eight hours. He 
explained to these three security officers 
what had transpired even saying what he 
said inside the Shopper's Drug Mart. "This 
guy is a lawyer" he said to the three standing 
there. 

"I don't care," replied one of the three offi- 
cers. I heard the word intoxicated by one of 
the officers in question yet speaking to this 
guy I detected he'd perhaps had a couple but 
was in no way intoxicated. I'd bet that the 
police and security were thinking the same 
thing. 

Has it become a crime for the homeless, 
the working poor, and/or the First Nations 
people to shop, or browse, or do coffee with- 
out constantly being hassled, discriminated 
against, barred, assaulted or insulted?. After 
all, it is supposed to be a public place. 
Supposed to be! 

I'll bet that the police and security in 
these three episodes I was witness to were 
likely thinking the very same thing. I'd have 
gotten away with it if it weren't for that med- 
dling Human Rights Advocate. 


By Ivan Miller 


Memo to 
Councillor Mike 
Nickel: 

Don’t show us 
problems, show us 


solutions 
Allan Sheppard 





Allan Sheppard is a freelance 
writer and editor, and a volun- 


teer writer for Edmonton Street News. As a pen- 
sioner, he finds himself from time to time on the 


others who face lives of poverty and inadequate 
education in the midst of unprecedented wealth. 


"It's not just a downtown thing anymore, 
it's moving into the 'burbs and everywhere 
you look, and if you don't tackle it quickly, it 
escalates." 

Those are the words of Councillor-for-all- 
issues Mike Nickel, as quoted in the 
Edmonton Journal of August 16. Il give you 
three guesses as to the subject of his con- 
cern. 
No, it’s not the green-bibbed pushers of 
Metro newspapers who harass innocent 
passers-by with offers of free newspapers on 
downtown street corners and at other prime 
pedestrian traffic areas in our city. 

No, it’s not the panhandlers, those push- 
ers of personal hardship and misery who 
may (or may not) be in desperate need of a 


Nickel says “I 
think everyone 
needs to wake up 
to the fact that 
the number of 
people living in 
the river valley is 


growing." 


cup of coffee, a sandwich, or bus fare. 

And no, it’s not the homeless, who 
become ever more numerous and visible, sit- 
ting in bus shelters and on park benches, 
sleeping or passed out on sidewalks, camp- 
ing in the river valley, and generally making 
public nuisances of themselves. 

It’s...wait for it...graffiti. Yes. Graffiti. 

Now I happen to believe that there is (or 
should be) a special place in hell for anony- 
mous jerks who feel compelled for all sorts of 
reasons (none of them good) to deface build- 
ings, fences, bus shelters and benches, tele- 
phone kiosks, switch boxes, and other sur- 
faces in public spaces all over the city with 
undecipherable tags and sometimes more 
elaborate examples of self-expression or 
-purgation. Nor am I one who considers that 
even the best of these vandals are (or might 
be) artists. They are destroyers, not creators. 
Their works are as offensive to the eye and 
the environment as the noise that blasts in 
the name of music from the open windows of 
muscle cars cruising along streets or stopped 
at intersections or from the earbuds of vol- 
ume-stunned users of personal stereos on 
buses is to the ear. (There’s a place in my 
hell for the purveyors of sonic graffiti, too; 
and, if anything, it’s even deeper and darker 
than the corner reserved for the graffiti goons 
who specialize in visual pollution.) 

But let’s establish some meaningful prior- 





ities, here. Graffiti is a serious problem in 
Edmonton, especially in the Whyte Avenue 
area, in the downtown core, and along the 
LRT tracks above ground between Churchill 
and Clareview stations. But it is a problem 
with a simple, if not cheap, solution (so sim- 
ple, in fact, that Councillor Nickel can find it 
by rummaging around in his ideological bag 
of tricks and schticks.) Clean it up. Cover it 
over. Quickly. And completely. 

Too bad there is no such simple and 
obvious solution to the problem of homeless- 
ness and the many men, women, and even 
families, who are camping out in the river 
valley. 

Councillor Nickel is aware of the problem. 
In another Edmonton Journal story printed 
August 6, Nickel says "I think everyone needs 
to wake up to the fact that the number of 
people living in the river valley is growing." 

Having identified an obvious problem, 
Nickel offers an equally obvious (if pointless) 
non-solution: "If they're in the river valley, we 
have to get them out." 

Well, doh! 

Of course we have to get the homeless 
out of the river valley. But how do we do 
that? And where do we send them? Or put 
them? Or force them to go? 

Nickel is silent on those important ques- 
tions. Or if he has any ideas, he did not 
share them with the Journal reporters who 
quoted him. He was ready with a solution to 
the graffiti problem: help victims of graffiti by 
providing a special van to help them paint 
over the offensive eyesores, and charge them 
a fee for the service. Why not? It could work. 
Calgary already provides such a service, so 
the idea has been field tested. 

But Nickel has no ideas on how to get the 
homeless out of the river valley and into 
appropriate shelter or housing. All he has is 
easy outrage expressed in easier rhetoric. 
(Translation: Councillor Nickel is all talk and 
no action on homelessness.) 

Councillor Nickel might have suggested 
providing and staffing a special van (or two, 
or three) to clean up the messes left in the 
valley by homeless people living there. But he 
didn’t. 

Council might have suggested the city 
provide and service portable toilets and trash 
barrels in areas where homeless people live 
and leave inevitable messes in the valley. But 
he didn't. 

Councillor Nickel might have suggested 
working with the courts to have cleaning up 
after homeless people in the river valley 
added to the list of chores assigned to law- 
breakers sentenced to community service. 
But he didn’t. 

Councillor Nickel might have suggested 
working with government departments and 
agencies to find acceptable ways to house 
couples who refuse to go into shelters 
because shelters are segregated by gender 
and couples do not want to lose the compan- 
ionship and security they have together. But 
he didn’t. 

Councillor Nickel might have recognized 
that some people living in the river valley are 
hard-core homeless who are hard to house 
for reasons ranging from addictions to anti- 
social attitudes to mental illness and pledged 
to work with government and social service 
agencies to look for ways to meet their needs, 
for the good of the community, if not for the 
good of the hard-to-house homeless (who 
might not always appreciate offers of sup- 
port). But he didn’t 

He could have offered to spearhead initia- 
tives among his council colleagues and in the 
community to bring together the hearts and 
minds of creative citizens and professionals 
to look for short- and long-term strategies 
and solutions. But he didn’t. 

He might have acknowledged that some 
of the people living in the river valley have 
jobs, and pledged to work with them, appro- 
priate agencies, and progressive landlords to 
help such working poor find homes. But he 
didn’t. 

At the very least, he could have acknowl- 
edged that to force the homeless out of the 
river valley would inevitably be to dump 
them onto city streets, alleys, parks, and 
open spaces where they might be even more 
intimidating and, possibly, destructive. But 
he didn't. 

All Councillor Nickel did was puff and 


blow (with the eager help of Journal 
reporters looking for some outrage to spice 
another otherwise dull story about homeless- 
ness in Edmonton) to fan the flames of 
resentment, fear, anger, and helplessness 
that plague some Edmontonians in the face 
of social forces that they neither understand 
nor feel they can control, in spite of (or is it 
because of) the rampant wealth that bur- 
geons around us. 

Could the good councillor be playing to a 
potential support base for a run at the 
mayor’s chair three years from now? 

The thought scares me. Even more than 
the homeless people living the river valley. 


Ls: 
sles Hugh MacDonald, MLA 
Pee, Edmonton-Gold Bar 
Edmonton Gold Bar Constituency Office 
#102, 7024 -101 Avenue, NW 
Edmonton, Alberta. T6A OH7 
Fel: 414-1015 Fax: 414-1017 


e-mail:hugh.macdonald@assembly.ab.ca 
website: www. liberalopposition.com 
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PETER GOLDRING 
Member of Parliament 
Edmonton East 


RENT SUBSIDIES CONTRIBUTE TO 
LANDLORD PROFIT MARGINS 


The news that the new provincial rent assistance fund is 
swamped and running out of money is no surprise. Rents 
in Edmonton are rising far faster than salaries and rental 
housing operating costs. 


Now, in addition to those that can't find affordable entry 
level rental housing, are those being forced out of their 
rental homes by increases they can't afford. Little wonder 
the province's $9 million assistance fund planned to last 
until March of 2008 is expected to run out of money by 
September, and the Minister is asking for $20 million more. 


Rent subsidies are risky as a temporary fix for an ongoing 
problem and won't solve the real problem: the lack of new 
affordable entry level rental housing. Ironically the gov- 
ernments that have created the barriers that inhibit the de- 
velopment of new private sector entry level rental proper- 
ties and are hesitant to offer incentives for the private sec- 
tor industry to build are now the very ones contributing to 
the private sector rental profit margins in a market 
squeezed by lack of new supply. The private sector afford- 
able rental housing industry has been in decline since the 
1970's. 


It seems as if everyone is willing to acknowledge that the 
crisis exists, but no one is willing to look at the causes and 
do what is necessary to find real solutions. 


Alberta's population is growing at 100,000 per year. 
Where are they and their families going to live? Now is the 
time to start encouraging the construction of new afford- 
able rental units by consulting with the private sector rental 
housing industry to find out why they have dropped out of 
the affordable rental housing market and what it would take 
to get them building again. Our country needs them. 


What do you think? 


495-3261 www.petergoldring.ca 





Bruce Miller 
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#207 10110-124 St 
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Phone: 455-7979 Fax: 455-2197 


edmonton.glenora@assembly.ab.ca 
http://www.brucemiller.ca 
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Council Meeting with People Without Homes 


Members of the Roaming Council 


A council meeting, made up of approxi- 
mately twenty people without homes, was held 
in Strathcona, August 6. The council meetings 
provide people without homes opportunities to 
express their ideas and experiences, and to 
realize themselves as more than capable of 
contributing to their community, even if they 
do not have a home. One of the Strathcona 
Council proposals succeeded in the return of 
a Community Kitchen last summer.Topics dis- 
cussed at the last council are: 
1.Cops/Ownership: What may someone with 
no home be allowed to own? Do they own the 
bottles that they recycle, that are dumped to 
the ground by some of the police officers? Can 
they own the bike they found busted in a 
garbage bin, which they fixed up, only for it to 
be confiscated by the police, along with the 
tools that they first had to find to repair 
it? Ideas to address the problem of bike and 
tool ownership: - *Create a registry for people 
living on the street so they can register the 
serial number of their recycled bike. If the 
bike is not reported as being stolen, then the 
street bike registry should legitimize owner- 
ship, at least operationally. It was also sug- 
gested that the name of an individual’s lawyer 
or closest family member can also be regis- 


I told God I was angry. 

I thought He’d be surprised. 
I thought I’d kept hostility 
Quite cleverly disguised. 


I told the Lord I hate Him. 

I told Him that I hurt. 

I told Him that He isn’t fair, 
He’s treated me like dirt. 


I told God I was angry 
But I’m the one surprised. 
“What I’ve know all along,” He 
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tered.* People without homes should have 
access to a tool shed where tools can be bor- 
rowed with a signature for on-site use. 
Washtubs and a washer and dryer would also 
be useful so recyclers can clean their finds. 
(Credits for the idea goes to Rhoni and Shane 
who visit the Jasper Place Health and 
Wellness Centre and Bob and company from 
B’s Diner. (Computers were donated by a 
Strathcona Bank of Commerce employee, a 
south side Fortune 500 construction compa- 
ny, and insurance company.)The tool shed 
might be equipped with a table for people to 
sell their goods. This will keep their work visi- 
ble, help them meet people who become inter- 
ested in their work, and increase skills and 
employment opportunities. Over all, the tool 
shed would contribute to the community’s 
skills capacity and encourage the kind of 
innovation that attracts funders.The problem 
of police upsetting carts filled with bottles: It 
seems to be correcting itself and is happening 
less often lately. Communication: Michele asks 
for more communication. She said that when 
the cops come to settle a dispute, they tell her 
what they expect her to do and tell her the 
consequences of not doing it. But she wants 
them to tell her what their expectations of the 


Angty at God 


said, 
“You’ve finally realized.” 


“At last you have admitted 
What’s really in your heart.” 
Dishonesty, not anger 

Was keeping us apart. 


“Even when you hate Me 

I don’t stop loving you. 
Before you can receive that 
love 

You must confess what’s true. 


other individual is too, if there are any. She 
feels that she needs to know what is expected 
so she can determine if the other person is 
making an honest effort to cooporate.Overall 
improved Community Relations in Strathcona: 
To begin, the presence of two bike cops out- 
side of the Farmers’ Market makes for a safe 
an inviting community feeling. The bike cops I 
saw were the classic boys-next-door-now-cops 
that lean across handlebars chatting with 
anyone, homeless or housed, who stops by. 
On at least two different occasions, two differ- 
ent Strathcona beat cops helped people living 
on the streets buy their fruit at Safeways (The 
Food Bank is not intended for people without 
homes). Another cop took one of the people 
without homes for a coffee after he was 
attacked and beaten. The cop made sure he 
got his prescription painkillers. It gave the 
man a new view about cops and himself and 
he went into detox a few weeks later. Another 
cop from deep-south helped a man from the 
street culture by pointing out the futility of 
retaliation after he was attacked. The well - 
advising cop convinced him to accept a lift to 
hospital Emergency. His follow-ups and gen- 
uine concern made the man feel supported 
(more firm) and he too entered detox directly 
after. Discussion:- These efforts build good 
community relations, a critical first-step in 
helping people without homes get off the 
streets.- Before an individual chooses to reen- 
ter regular community, they must first feel 
welcomed.- It takes a whole community to 
assist people off the street.- People (regardless 
of housing status) have a responsibility to rec- 
ognize and communicate the good work of 
others.Criteria to evaluate good work: -(i)exhibits 
genuine kindness, (ii) ability to help others 
think clearly and to experience a positive self 
image, (iii) the lives of people who connect with 
the police improve, quantified by admission 
into detox and other programs, move into 
homes, get jobs, etc. iv) the kindness and gen- 
uine concern becomes modeled by others.The 
council elected to chose a cop-of-the-month; | 
this month’s winner is Jeremy Nichols. (More 
on Nichols on page two.). 2. Health and 
Sanitation- Public port-a-potties and sinks in 
well-lit sites are needed! Port-a-pottie loca- 
tions should be posted in a public and visible 
space.3. Innovation, New Skills and 
Employment - Add a grey water system (sink 
water used to flush toilets) to a port-a-pottie 
project. Environmentally responsible technolo- 
gies such as grey water systems can receive 
funding from Environment Canada. At the 
same time it would place people without 
homes on the ground floor of an upcoming 
technology where they can learn a new trade. 
by Gail Kelly 


In telling Me the anger 
You genuinely feel, 

It loses power over you, 
Permitting you to heal.” 


I told God I was sorry 

And He’s forgiven me. 

The truth that I was angry 
Has finally set me free. 


By Jessica Shaver 


